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STATE SECRETARY GSCHNITZER 
DEMANDS FOR SOUTH TYROL: 
EITHER AUTONOMY OR SELF-DE TERMINATION 

The South Tyroleans and with them Austria demand spe- 
cial autonomy for the territory of the Province of Bozen, 
State Secretary Gschnitzer declared at a meeting of the Berg- 
Isel Association in Innsbruck. Italy refuses this demand, of 
course, he said, because every Italian govemment since 1918 
had followed and was following a policy of Italianization of 
the South Tyrol. Now, he said, Italy could still prove that it 
was willing to leave the path of nationalistic caprice and 
voluntarily to give the South Tyroleans special autonomy 
without being forced to it by the judgment of an intemational 
body. If the Italian government continued to reject the demand 
nothing was left but to assert the South Tyroleans’ right to 
sel f-determination, Gschnitzer said. 


The Ethnic Group’s Existence is Threatened 


Dr. Gschnitzer who is the second highest official in the 
Austrian foreign ministry, said verbatim: 

“Either Italy foregoes the nationalistic reasoning of a 
Tolemei and proves it by volunteering special autonomy for 
the South Tyrol without being forced to it by the judgment of 
an international body, and further that it does not only 
threaten the ethnic group but protects and fosters it by spe- 
cial measures as necessary, or it is not prepared or able to 
do that — and then the existence of the ethnic group is at 
Stake, an existence which in Italy as shown by migration, 
building constriction plans, etc. is not secure, — and then 
nothing is left but to assert the right to self-determination.’’ 

It was necessary, Dr. Gschnitzer continued, to cite time 
and again the South Tyroleans’ own convictions and opinions 
because what they needed and wanted was of paramount im- 
portance. He said that from his talks with the South Tyrolean 
people he had gained a knowledge of what they thought: that 
Italy was unwilling to grant them autonomy for otherwise it 
would have been given them in 1946. In any case, Italy had 
enough time since then to do at least everything the South 
Tyroleans were due by statute. 

Gschnitzer said that Italian Foreign Minister Pella had 
tried to explain to the UN that the reoption of the South Ty- 
roleans after 1945 had been an avowal of Italy, a freely given 
consent, while in reality it had been an avowal of their own 
homeland. 

‘If Pella believes what he says, then let us have a real- 
ly free plebiscite such as the South Tyroleans have demand- 
ed in 1918, 1945 and 1954,’’ Gschnitzer declared. 

The fact that a considerable number of Italians live in 
the South Tyrol was today made the main argument to refuse 
the South Tyroleans autonomy, because it might threaten the 
Italian minority in the Province of Bozen, he said. 

‘*But this is only a welcome pretext, for autonomy for 
the South Tyroleans does not exclude protection for the 
Italian minority. But one thing is clear: the South Tyrleans 
as a small ethnic group need, above all, protection against 
the Italian body politic. The Italian minority in the South 
Tyrol still has the body politic always behind it,’’ the state 
secretary declared. 


Still Assimilation 

Gschnitzer pointed out that the South Tyroleans were 
very skeptical about the hope of success in getting Italy to 
give them full autonomy, even with the help of Intemationa] 
bodies, Italy had done everything, he said, to weaken point 
by point every concession it has made and had in practice re 
tracted them by intermretive tricks and clever manipulation, 
Thus it would happen to autonomy if Italy were forced to grant 5 
it, and in another 10 years the South Tyroleans — so they 
believe — would be no further than today. 

Gschnitzer said that the South Tyroleans had told hin 
that the events around the building and city planning projects 
in Bozen proved ‘‘that the Italians have not given up their 
intention to assimilate us.’’ At best, Italian plans have been 
retarded somewhat because a lot of noise ensued,’’ Gschnit- 
zer quoted them as saying. 

He said they believed that ‘‘we are fighting for our ex | 
istence and shall be forced to assert the right to self-deter. 
mination if the Italian position does not change basically, 
We are facing an emergency in the fight to remain an ethnic | 
group. The spirit of Tolomei, the spirit of nationalism is 
not dead.’’ 





Unkept Promises 

In 1918, Gschnitzer continued, Italy had made the South / 
Tyroleans a number of pretty promises, including that of 
autonomy, but had not kept them; it repeated the same pn-) 
cess in 1945. After 1945, he said, Italian authorities had the 
temerity to desire continuation of migration, a move that had 
been stopped by the authorities of the Anglo-American oc; 
cup ation. 

Tolemei, he said, had demanded that Italian be made the) 
only official and legal language in the South Tyrol and h 
had been successful. In spite of clear clauses in the Paris 
treaty to the, contrary, Italy still held firmly today that Ger 
man was but an auxiliary language. Even in the courts Italian 
is to be the official language according to the latest proposals. 
It was clear, Dr. Gschnitzer said, that Tolomei’s philosophy 
was to be confirmed at any price: namely to simulate the 
Italian character of the area in order to achieve it in the end. 

He cited as other examples for the fact that the spirit 
of Tolomei was still alive: withholding jurisdiction over 
kindergartens; appointment by the government vice commis - 
sioner of civil servants as community secretaries in contra-- 
diction of local autonomy agreements; the position that South 
Tyrol was an internal affair of Italy; the creation of a Tren: 
tino-South Tyrol region instead of an autonomous South Ty- 
rolean region as provided in the Paris Pact. The last men: 
tioned example showed, Gschnitzer said, that to speak 0 
South Tyrolean self-govemment and self-administration w 
erroneous taking into consideration the two-thirds Itali 
majority in the Trentino-South Tyrol region as a whole. 





Plebiscite after Italianization 
The percentage of Italians in the South Tyrol had 
1953 increased from eight to no less than 34% and woul? 
rise to 50% if the new planning program for Bozen were ret 
lized, Dr. Gschnitzer declared. Then, he said, Italy mig 
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well consider the time ripe for a plebiscite. The industrial 
area in Bozen was still there as was the ‘‘Ente de tre Vene- 
zie’. Also, one of the eight Italian army corps had been 
shifted to Bozen, he said. 

The South Tyroleans’ distrust was based on sad ex- 
periences, Gschnitzer said. It explained, he added, the 
earlier mentioned altemative — autonomy or self-determina- 
tion — which the South Tyroleans have given their repre 
sentatives. The South Tyroleans’ decision sprang from their 
worries over the continued existence of their ethnic group. 


“And this worry is not mly theirs, but also ours,’’ Dr. 
Gschnitzer concluded. 


UN TALK SET FOR VIENNA: PARLEY WILL STUDY 
DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 

The General Assembly of the United Nations decided 
Dec. 7 to hold a conference in Vienna next year on diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. 

An attempt will be made to agree on an intemational 
convention embodying the agreements and traditions which 
now exist. 

The resolution was adopted without dissent, but not until 
after a dispute was settled over which countries should at- 
tend. It was decided to include only members of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
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VIENNA REOPENS STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Vienna Stock Exchange Building on Ringstrasse 
was reopened December 7, two and one-half years after hav- 
ing been gutted by fire. 

Present at the opening ceremonies were leading Austrian 
government officials, bankers and representatives of the ex- 
changes of Athens, Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Duesseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Hannover, Copenhagen, London, Madrid, 
Munich, Paris, Trieste and Zurich. 

The monumentat outside walls which did not collapse 
in the blaze, were completely restored, and the interior of 
the building was rebuilt and modemized. 


AUSTRIAN TUNGSTEN FOR U.S. 

Austria will soon begin exporting tungsten ingots up to 
900 pounds each to the United States, Dr. Paul Schwarzkopf, 
president of the Schwarzkopf Development Corporation, and 
of the Metal werk Plansee in Reutte, Tyrol, Austria, pre- 
dicted. The ingots already are being made in the Austrian 
plant for use in rockets, missiles and jet propulsion devices. 


AUSTRIAN AIR LINES INAUGURATE 
VIENNA~ATHENS~CAIRO FLIGHT 

Austrian Air Lines inaugurated regular flights last De- 
cember 2 from Vienna to Cairo via Belgrade and Athens. Mail 
transported on the first flight was given a special cancel- 
lation reading ‘‘First Flight, Vienna- Cairo.’’ 


AUSTRIA STATES ITS POSITION 
ON ALGERIAN PROBLEM 
The Austrian chief Delegate at the United Nations First 


Committee, Ambassador Martin Fuchs stated in New York 
on December 7: 


The Austrian Delegation would like to explain its vote. 
As was generally recognized in the course of the debate in 
this Committee, the conditions surrounding the discussion of 
the Algerian question at this Session are very different from 
those in the past years. Since September 16th of this year the 
character of this question has changed completely. On that 
date General de Gaulle issued a statement in which he so- 
lemnly recognized the right of the People of Algeria to self- 
determination and indicated that he was desirous of giving 
the Algerian people an opportunity to exercise that right. In 
the name of his country he committed himself to asking the 
Algerians to choose freely between one of three alternatives, 
namely secession from France, identification with France or 
a middle course of federation. He further promised to nego- 
tiate the cessation of hostilities with those engaged in the 
tragic conflict and a free referendum by which the people of 
Algeria will be able to decide their future for themselves. We 
sincerely believe that these declarations should be consider- 
ed as a decisive step towards the final solution of the ques- 
tion of Algeria and a recognition of the legitimate aspirations 
of the Algerian people. 


For this reason the Austrian Delegation would have pre- 
ferred a unanimous resolution containing the ideas and con- 
siderations I have just expressed. Unfortunately, no resolu- 
tion of this kind was presented. 

We appreciate the well-intentioned action taken by our 
Asian-African friends in putting forward draft resolution A/C. 
1/L. 246. We feel, however, that such an action might hamper 
the chances of a peaceful solution to which the French pro- 
posals have now opened the way. General de Gaulle has made 
it abundantly clear that he will grant the right of self-deter- 
mination to the Algerian people and we have full confidence 
in the fulfillment of this promise. 


Austria will not hesitate to raise her voice any time 
whenever it is necessary to recognize the right of self-de- 
termination for all peoples of this world. However, since this 
right has been acknowledged by the French Government, it 
seems to us that at this stage we should be very careful not 
to do anything which could render more difficult the peaceful 
solution of the problem. A resolution at this stage may even 
delay further progress and drive the parties apart instead of 
bringing them together. What we can and should do is to pre- 
serve the atmosphere and the confidence that very soon the 
developments will result in a satisfactory solution of the Al- 
gerian question according to the freely expressed will of all 
the peoples of Algeria. 

On the basis of these considerations the Austrian Dele- 
gation was unable to support draft resolution A/C.1/L.246. 
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Throughout nearly a century and one half scores or 
legends have been woven around the conception and compo- 
sition of the world’s most simple and beautiful Christmas 


song, ‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night’’. The story itself hardly 
needs embellishment. Neither scholarly nor mystic interpre- 
tations are necessary, and one need not even ask what im- 
pelled the Rev. Josef Mohr to put the words of this song on 
paper because he was a priest of implicit faith and childlike 
trust in the goodness of man. School teacher Franz Gruber, 
well versed in music and dabbling now and then in composi- 
tion, was the priest’s close friend. Both spoke to the hearts 
of the people and with this song gave them an anchor of hope 
and peace, an everlasting spring of good will. 


While the song is sung in practically all civilized tongues 
not many thoughts are ever given to poet and composer nor to 
town and country in which they worked and lived. 


It was Christmas eve, 1818. After the Napoleonic wars 
Europe was at peace, and peace also reigned in the streets 
and homes of Oberndorf, an old settlement of boatmen on the 
river Salzach, province of Salzburg, Austria. The people pre- 
pared for the traditional midnight mass in the little church of 
St. Nicola. That year’s midnight mass would be less impres- 
sive, they said, because the old organ had finally given out 
and the service would be without music. Some said the organ 
had grown tired, but the more realistic pointed out that mice 


THE SONG THAT WENT A 


had chewed up the bellows. They knew little that Mohr and 
his organist Gruber had found a remedy: a brand new Christmas 
song of simple melody, designed to touch the heart and please 
the ear. During the brief winter afternoon of December 23, 
1818, Mohr had handed to his friend the text of this song and 
a few hours later Gruber had set the words to music for two 
voices and choir. To provide the musical accompaniment 
Gruber used one of the most worldly of instruments, the guitar. 
We do not know exactly whether the song was first sung 
during or after the mass, but we do know that the song touched 
the hearts of the little community of worshippers and kindled 
in them the desire for truth, righteousness and good will. 
None even remotely guessed that this song and with it Mohr 
and Gruber would become immortal. 


It was spring again when the organ builder Mauracher 
came to Oberndorf to repair the old organ. It was he who took 
text and music along with him to Tyrol. There the brothers 
Strasser, manufacturers of gloves who visited many markets 
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/ENT AROUND THE WORLD 

id and trade fairs in Europe, heard the song. Thirteen years 

is later they sung it before a Catholic congregation in Leipzig. Le < f 

se The song had started on its long and glorious road around the g 3 SS *S 

3, world. Christian people everywhere accepted it but no one ; 

id apparently knew poet or composer. It was not until 1854 that 

0) the Royal Chapel in Berlin made inquiries. 

¥ On December 30 of that year, Gruber, then organist at the shart 

n city church of Hallein, wrote a letter to Berlin giving the Ear FT fer Stille dts 

2 authentic data of the song and short biographies of the author Bees pers ss des diedes. HeiligeMacht 

4 and composer. From this letter we know that Mohr died as an Gruber alte 

1 vicar on December 4, 1848 in Wagrein, Salzburg. He passed pogre str a5 . metdrer das died 

re on much beloved and highly respected but so poor that the ae tie t pat mor 

hr et oe sur Chri 
town had to pay the funeral expenses. Fame came to him post- ak Re age wheres 
humously. Franz Gruber had fared alittle better but according 1 oe re 

oP to present-day standards both author and composer were as oe a 

»k poor as the shepherds on the fields near Bethlehem. Mohr was 

rs not a great poet nor was Gruber to be numbered among the 

ts masters of music but both were men imbued with the lofty 
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-{ < ‘Don’t forget that this song is Austria’s most precious 
aoe gift — not just to you and me but to the whole world.’’ 
is 


The pictures on this page show: Left: Entrance to the house 
in Hallein near Salzburg where Franz Gruber, composer of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night’’ lived and died. The inscription on 
the lower plaque reads as follows, ‘‘Franz Gruber: In honor of 
a teacher for his universal message of peace and goodwill pre- 
sented by the teachers of Los Angeles, California, U.S.A., 
1934.”’Right: Stained glass windows in the church of Oberndorf 
commemorating Franz Gruber and Josef Mohr, composer and 
author of ‘‘Silent Night.’’ Below: The original score of the 
song. 








spirit of humanity and Christian charity. They were indeed 
men of good will. 

The old church of St. Nicola no longer stands. In its 
place stands a simple memorial chapel. Today it is a shrine 
receiving pilgrims from all parts of the world, and its guest- 
book shows many illustrious names. But one entry is perhaps 
the most significant: 


10 YEARS CHRIST CHILD POST OFFICE 


The ‘‘Christkindl’’ (Christ Child) Post Office in Austria 
which enjoys great popularity inside the country and out, this 
year celebrates the 10th anniversary kf its establishment. It 
is a special post office open to the public only between De- 
cember 6 and January 6 each year. All mail is cancelled with 
a special slogan which this year is embellished with an ap- 
propriate reference to the anniversary. Last Christmas season, 
the post office cancelled 797,829 letters and packages, 
273,825 of which went abroad. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 


AUSTRIAN PIANIST TOURS U.S. 

A notable member of the younger generation of European 
pianists, Joerg Demus of Vienna, is currently touring the 
United States. 

He has already played 10 engagements in this country, 
including a recital in New York’s Town Hall. His itinery 
includes the following appearances: 

JANUARY: 


Jacksonville, Ill. 5; Virginia, Minn. 11; Winnipeg, Ca- 
nada 14; Port Angeles, Wash. 16; Aberdeen, Wash. 18, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 20; Vallejo, Calif. 22; Stockton, Calif. 23; San 
Diego, Calif. 26; Pomona, Calif. 28; Las Vegas, Nev. 29. 


FEBRUARY: 

Chico, Calif. 1; Boise, Idaho 5; Lewiston, Idaho 7; Great 
Falls, Mont. 9-10; Miles City,Mont. 12; Richardson, Texas 16; 
Natchez, Miss. 18; Hampton, Va. 23; Albany, N.Y. 25; Green- 
wich, Conn. 26; Wheeling, W. Va. 28. 
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NEW TRIUMPH OF AUSTRIAN STAMP ARTISTRY 

Austria’s traditional artistry in the design of postage 
stamps has gained a new triumph: the American weekly ‘‘Life’’ 
— circulation 6.4 million — dedicated one of its recent issues 
to masterworks of philately and reproduced in full color 280 
stamps from around the world in topical order. Austria was 
represented most prominently with the entire flower set of 
semi-postals of 1948 which was issued to aid tuberculosis 
research. 

But that wasn’t all. In appreciation of the work of the 
Austrian Government Printing Office — Staatsdruckerei — Life 
dedicated a whole page to one of the GPO’s products. Life’s 
choice was an Austrian stamp showing the nymph Egeria from 
the Schoenbrunn palace fountain. This piece was issued in 
1947, designed by Professor Ernst Schrom and engraved by 
H. Woyty. (The Staatsdruckerei also prints stamps for several 
foreign countries). 

Life’s unofficial mark of honor put the crowning touch 
upon the success of Austrian stamps in foreign collections. 
As early as 1926, Professor Wilhelm Dachauer’s Nibelung set 
— particularly the eight-groschen value showing Gunther’s 
dragon ship en route to Iceland — won honors as the most 
beautiful set of stamps at an international exhibition. 

After World War II, an American philatelic jury chose 
Austria’s St. Stephan’s Cathedral set as the most beautiful 
issue of the year; in Spain, the Austrian definitives depicting 
girls in the various local costumes were considered highly. 
And lately, the stamp columnist of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune wrote about Austria’s Philharmonic issue that it was 
‘‘a further emission in the never-ending line of excellent ex- 


amples of perfect stamps.... bearing the trademark Made in 


Austria.’’ 


HILDE GUEDEN, AUSTRIAN SOPRANO, TO SING AT MET 

Hilde Gueden, the well-known soprano of the Vienna 
State Opera, is expected to arrive in New York shortly after 
Christmas for an extended concert tour in the United States, 
including appearances at the Metropolitan Opera, the Phila- 
delphia Lyric Opera Company and the Pittsburgh Opera. 

On New Year’s Eve, Miss Gueden will be the soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in ‘‘An Evening in Old Vien- 
na’’ at New York’s Hunter College. 

The singer has been booked in Atlanta, Jan. 7-8; Wood- 
bridge, Jan. 13; Reston, Jan. 26; Billings, Mont., Jan. 28; 
Aberdeen, S.D., Jan. 31; Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 2; Willmotte, 
Feb. 4; Columbia, Mo., Feb. 9; Toronto, Feb. 22; New York, 
Feb. 27; Eldorado, Ark., March 2; and Indianapolis, March 4. 


AUSTRIAN SCIENTIST TO LECTURE 
AT U.S. UNIVERSITIES 

The co-chairman of the Philosophical Institute of the 
University of Graz, Dr. Amadeo Silva-Tarouca, has been in- 
vited by the University of Detroit and Loyola University in 
Chicago to lecture there during the second semester of the 
1960-1961 academic year. Professor Silva-Tarouca will dis- 
cuss his theory of ontophenomenology and teach social and 
historical philosophy. 
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Cable Car to Valluga Mountain (9,000 feet) in Arlberg, 
Austria, with ‘‘Patteriol’’ (10,000 feet) in background. 
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AUSTRIAN OLYMPIC NEWS 


AUSTRIA’S PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE WINTER OLYMPICS 

Austria’s candidates for the coming Winter Olympics 
have shown during the recently ended second slalom training 
course in Zuers on Ariberg that they already are in fine shape. 

The skier who stood out was daredevil racer Anderl 
Molterer who in the trials between the flags recorded four 
‘*hest times.’’ He also displayed a most impressive style. 
Not far behind him — to judge from general training appear- 
ances — came Emst Hinterseer, Hias Leitner and Egon Zim- 
mermann. Others who made a good impression were Pepi 
Gramshammer, Karl Schranz, Pepi Stiegler and Ernst Obe- 
raigner. 

Karl Schranz who had shown up very impressively during 
the training course fell twice on the final day and was ab- 
sent during the judging. 

Austria’s Alpine aces will participate in four qualifying 
vaces in January. The results will tell who will start in 
Squaw Valley in the downhill, cross-country and giant slalom 
contests. 

The qualifying races include the Austria-Italy contest 
In Lienz, East Tyrol January 2-3, the international Lauber- 
jom race in Wengen Jan. 9-10, the Hahnenkamm race in Kitz- 
buehel Jan. 15-17 and the Austrian Ski Championships in 
Saalfelden, Jan. 22-24, 1960. 

Othmar Schneider, the trainer of the Austrian men’s 
eam has expressed the conviction that regular competition 
was a better preparation for the Winter Olympics than the 
hardest training. 


AUSTRIA’S WOMEN SKIERS GET INTO 
**THE FIGHTING SPIRIT’’ 


Austria’s Alpine women skiers haven’t done too well in 
recent years. Especially disappointing were their efforts in 
the world championships in Badgastein 1958. However, Her- 
mann Gamon, the captain of the women’s team, believes that 
his charges’ chances are considerably better in the forth- 
coming Winter Olympics in Squaw Valley, Calif. 

‘*The improvement started in the second half of the past 
season’’ Gamon said. ‘‘We know today what was wrong: we 
aid too little heed to the ‘fighting spirit’. Now that spirit 
s part of our training program. Training becomes gradually 
ugher. Our top skiers will participate in the downhill train- 
g of the men’s team in Zermatt. We shall give each woman 
ier a front runner whose tracks she follows. In this manner, 
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she will leam how to take difficult terrain and how to find 
the most favorable line down the valley. ”’ 


AUSTRIAN SKI TRAINERS MUCH IN DEMAND 


Austrian Olympic champion Othmar Schneider and St. 
Anton’s ‘‘slalom magician’’ Toni Spiss have been asked to 
supervise construction oftwo new great ski centers: Schneider 
in Chile and Spiss in Alaska. 

Schneider, trainer of the Austrian Olympic team, who 
was in Chile last summer where he trained the cadre for the 
Chilean Ski Association was invited to direct the ski and 
ski racing training school in Portillo, Chile’s greatest winter 


resort. Schneider signed a contract for three years. He will 


spend his time there only during the summer months. 
The City of Anchorage, Alaska, will become Spiss’ 
center of activity next Spring. During the winter he is work- 


ing as ski trainer in Aspen, Colo. When he is finished with 
his work in Alaska where he will supervise establishment of 


a training center, Spiss will head for New Zealand where he 
will start a new ski school next summer. 


BUDDY WERNER'’S INJURY 
SHOCKS AUSTRIAN SKI DEVOTEES 

Ski-minded Austrians were stunned by the news that 
Buddy Wemer, America’s Number 1 skier, will miss the 1960 
Winter Olympic Games due to a broken leg. 

Austrian Ski Federation officials termed it ‘‘a real 
disaster, not only for Werner and for the United States, but 
for all of us who for many years have had nothing but the 
highest esteem for Buddy as one of the world’s best skier.’’ 

Only last week, Austrian Olympic skiers, now training 
at Zermatt in Switzerland voted Werner their No. 1 opponent. 

‘*Buddy sure deserved a better fate’’a prominent Austrian 
sports commentator said. “He has all our respect as a skier 
who almost single-handedly carried his country’s colors 
against an overwhelming Austrian strength in alpine skiing.’’ 

Buddy Werner broke his leg on a slalom course at Aspen, 
Colo., on December 12. 


SEEDING LISTS ISSUED BY 
INTERNATIONAL SKIING ASSOCIATION 
The Intemational Skiing Association recently published 


its seeding lists which are used as the basis for the draw- 
ings in the forthcoming great racing contests of the new ski 


season. 

Drawings are made in groups. The first group obtains 
the start numbers from 1 through 15, the second group gets 
16 through 30. These start numbers are of decisive importance 
for it has happened only rarely that a skier with a high start 
number was able to enter a race and decide its outcome. 

For this reason it is understandable that each team 
captain will try to get as many as possible of his own team 
into the first group. In order to avoid the usually bitter across- 
the-table fights, seeding lists are now established on the 
basis of the previous season. Their first use will be made 
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during the pre-Olympic contests. Together with the results 
of these contests, they will be of decisive importance for the 
drawings for the Winter Olympics in Squaw Valley, 

Austria is represented in the first group with all its 
Olympic candidates. Buddy Wemer represents the United 
States. In the women’s contests, Americans dominate the 
first group with their top skiers Pitou, Snite, Meyers, Harald- 
sen and Cox. Austria was able to place only Hilde Hofherr 
and Erika Netzer into that group. 

First Group: Men 

DOWNHILL: Schranz (Austria); Wemer (U.S. Staub 
(Switzerland); Molterer (Austria); Forrer (Switzerland); Zimmer- 
man I (Austria); Vuamet (France); Alberti (Italy); Gramsham- 
mer (Austria); Lanig (Germany); Wagnerberger (Germany); 
Duvillard (France); Brupbacher (Switzerland); Leitner (Aus- 
tria); Bozon (France). 

SLALOM: Molterer (Austria); Bonlieu (France); Werner 
(U.S.); Leitner (Austria); Schneider (Switzerland); Bozon 
(France); Hinterseer (Austria); Gramshammer (Austria); Leit- 
ner (Germany); Zimmermann I (Austria); Schranz (Austria); 
Oberaigner (Austria); Staub (Switzerland); Vuarnet (France); 
Mathis (Switzerland). 





\ _ Ca 7 aati aa . 
GIANT SLALOM: “stand (Switzerland); 
(Germany); Bonlieu (France); Rieder (Austria); Hinterseer 
(Austria); Molterer (Austria); Perillat (France); Oberaigner 
(Austria); Stiegler (Austria); Forrer (Switzerland); Zimmep 
mann I (Austria); Leitner (Austria). 
First Group: Women 

DOWNHILL: Netzer (Austria); Pitou (U.S. Riva (Italy; 
Anderson (U.S.); Snite (U.S.); Chamot (Switzerland); Telinge 
(France); Schir (Italy); Meyers (U.S.); Heggtviet (Canada) 
Sandvik (Norway); Haraldsen (U.S.); Cox (U.S.); Marchellj 
(Italy); Sperl (Germany ). 

SLALOM: Waser (Switzerland); Sperl (Germany); Grosso 
(France); Snite (U.S. Chamot (Switzerland); Schir (Italy); 
Hofherr (Austria); Henneberger (Germany); Deaver (U.S,); 
Bjornbakken (Norway); Schenone (Italy); Telinge (France) 
Netzer (Austria); Pitou (U.S.); T. Leduc (France). 

GIANT SLALOM: Netzer (Austria); Telinge (France} 
Bjornbakken (Norway); Ruegg (Switzerland); Hofherr (Aus 
tria); Haraldsen (U.S.); Beeler (Switzerland); Gertsch (Switzer 
land); Riva (Italy); Schir (Italy); Biedl (Germany); Sper 
Germany); T. Leduc (France); Grosso (France); A. Leduc 
(France). 
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